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however, of the Sufis as a religious sect was Abu Said Abul Cheir, about 820 A. ix
Aim Tasicl and Jxuiaid.
Towards the end of the same century a .schism took place, one party following Abu Yasid al-Bu-shani, whose pantheistic views were in open conflict with the Korlln, the other following Junakl, who tried to reconcile Sufiistn with orthodoxy. There were then, as at present, Sufis and Sufis. Some wrote in, Persian, such as Senai, Ferid ecldin Attar, Jellal eddin Efimi (d. 1162), JUml (d. 1172); others in Arabic, such as Omar ibn el Faridh, and Izz eddin MutwidesJ, others even in Turkish.
Some of their poetry is magnificent in imagery, and highly valued even by those who are afraid of the consequences of their doctrines. SuiuBin was said to breed an alarming familiarity with tho deity> and a disregard of human and divine ordinances, at least among those who have not reached tho highest spiritual purity, and might be tempted to use their outward sanctity as a cloak for human frailty,
Strfl, IFaldr, Barwish,
The etymology of Sufi, as derived from aft f wool, because they walked about dressed in white woollen garments is now generally accepted *. Formerly it was supposed that Suli came from the Greek o-o^Jj, which is impossible. At present the Sufis are generally known as Faldrs, in Persian as Dwwhth, i. e. poor. Formerly they were also called Arff, theosophist, and A hi alyakyn, the people of surety. Thus one of them, Abd al Raaszak, 1 Sprengor, i. p. 202.